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The purpose of this study was to synthesize a 
category system for observation of cOEBunicative functions in 
children's speech and to test that category system by recording 
observations of interactions within a first-grade classroom. The 
observation system which was designed attempts to account for all 
factors of a communication situation and to outline detailed 
functions of verbal behavior. Five primary functional categories were 
developed and three levels of functional analysis were employed. The 
system was used to observe ten hours of naturally occurring 
communications in the classroom. From these observations^ five 
communication situations were selected and described in detail. The 
most Important finding of the study was that this system of 
observation produced rich and relevant data with regard to 
communication interactions. Teacher/student interactions proved to be 
quite different from peer interactions, A functional system does not 
need to assume that an utterance serves only one function or works at 
only one system level. Furthermore^ a functional system can account 
for culturally defined realizations of utterances. (Author/JM) 
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ABSTRACT^ Reported research in the area of verbal interaction has recogi.izeci a need i 
eKtending the investigation of communication behaviors beyond h -jntence boundajics. Many 
scholars have suggested including functional aspects of verbal interactions in duBcrlp-- 
cion. To date, few studies have attempted to fulfill this need* The purpose cf the 
present study was to synthesize a category system for observation of commanicac ive 
functions in chlldren-s speech and to test that category system by recording cbstrva^- 
tions of interactions within a first grade classroom. The observation systUin desie^ned 
attempts to account for all factors of a conmiunication situation and to outline 
detailed functions of verbal behavior. Five primary functional categories were devel- 
oped and three levels of functional analysis were employed; one with regard to the 
Interaction as a whole, one with regard to an utterance's purpose within the situation 
and one with regard to the speaker's culturally defined realization of the uttecaice. 
Once completed s the system was employed to observe ten hour^^ of naturally^occu r ing 
communications in a first grade classroom. From these observations, five comrnanicatir n 
situations were selected and described iii detail. The most important finding of the 
present study was that this system of observation produced rich and relLivant data with 
regard to communication interactions. Teacher^s tudent interactions proved quite dif- 
ferent from Peer interactions. A functional system does not need to as^jume that an 
utterance serves only one function or works at only one system level. rurthermore, a 
functional system can account for culturally defined realizations of utterances. 
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Resaarclvii's in verbal interaction orcwn look primarily at suncuticcb u:id rfLjllur 
units. However, chare have bu--jn TiumQTaiis suggestions rugardinc a:<cen£lor, o: the S';ope 
oi investigation of langusgo behavior beyond linguistic ruled to cor:-^ur.icat.^on rui,=5 
(H>T3es, 1969; Labov, .1970)1 One area currently being inves tigaciid is pufp^sw .jKprer.acid 
in verbal interaction, often referred to as coBniunicative function. Mo: c scholars scwin 
to agree that language is used to accomplish goals relevant to speaker -..-eds, ana tnat 
there are aome fundamental goals or purposes which any speaker achieved chrou-ih vuToal 
interaction (Halliday, 1973). 

In order to take purpose or function of co-ciunlcation into account, re;si;ai;c;iers 
must relate lanfTuaga to communication situflCions. In other worda , ccnteKus uf uttGrances 
need to bo coniiidered (Wells, 1973). Hyncs (1969) calls such dd.icripr ions wuL:i,..unica ive 
competence, intending a linsuistlc analogy. Ervin-Tripp (1975) susgesCs eKaffiining the 
text of communication event.s produced by children and searching ^or paLterns withLn those 
events. That is the goal of most rhiiCoricaL sch.cmea relating to coms-unicative luncCions. 

The reaearch reported in this paper undertook Co synthesize a catagory syaie:n for 
observation of cojnnunicative functions in children's speech and to test that category 
svsten; bv recording observations of interaction vithln a first grade classroora. 

SOME APPROACHES TO FUNCTIOm nLASSIFICATION 

It seems unnecessary either to argue in detail for the usefulness of a functionL.! 
approach, or to define precisely what one is. Such definitions and argumenca axist in 
almost all of the studies to be reviewed in this section. The emphasis here is upon the 
classificacions of functional communication behaviors offered by various uheorists. 

Jakobson (1960) proposed an early classification syscem of communicative tunctions. 
He outlined six component factors existing in any communication events .-.ddressor, 
tnessnge, addressee, channel, context and code. Concentration upon each of thesu iactora 
results in a different function of communication. Listed in the saxc order as rha tacrDr 
they concern, the six functions outlined are called: emotive, poetic, conative, phatic, 
referential and metalinguistic. Furthermore, Jakobson claims each utterance .:,erves 
predominately one function. 

Hymes (1962) took issue with some aspects of Jakobson's classification sysr.- 
Hymes argued that even chough an utterance may focus on one feature, it may not , ^- ^_ 
the function nssociated with the feature. Ha proposed considering "types ol funccjoiis 
instead of lists of functions, therebv attempting to explain the apparent empirical 
fact that one utterance may serve multiple functions. Uowaver, the "types of function^ 
Hymes suggests correspond almost exactly to Jakobson's list of functions, and similar 
problems are encountered since the types of functions he suggests are not cencerrd 
around situations, but around elements of sponker-listener events. Hymes does ataua 
that communication functions must be defined in contexts of use and in "Sociolinauistici, 
and the Ethnography of Speaking" (1969), he claims that there is a system of functions 
and that each speaker of the language has a structured knowledge of kinds and occasions 
of communication events. Furthermore, this structured knowledgo is related to the 
culture of the speaker. Each speaker learns a culture's rules just as he or she learns 

the rules of a language. , -.s c 

In his study of a child from six to eighteen months, Halliday (IV/J) argues tor 
functions based on situation and Involving purpose. He. proposed seven functions: 
inytruraental, regulatory, interactional, personal, imaginative, heuristic, and infor- 
mative. These functions unlike Jakobson's or Hymes' functions, are based on a goal 
or purpose within a context: 

1. ) Instrumental! to satisfy a personal need 

2. ) regulatory: to direct or control another's behavior 

3. ) interactional; to Interact with others 

4. ) personal: to express personal feelings 
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5.) imaglnacivL? : to creatG an environment 
6*) heuristic: to roquesC infonnatiDn 
7.'^ informative 1 to Crxchange information 

The SCA Task Force for Speech Cosmnunication Coir.potfiiricies K=12 (19 /u) pror.oriea 
comriunication functions similar ^to Hcilliday's, 

1. ) controlling — including Hallid..y-s ins tramcntal and regulatory fimc^ions 

2. ) ritualizing — including Ilalliday's interactional tunccion 

3. ) feeling — including Haliiday-s personal iunction 

4 0 Informing including Halliday^s liearistic and intorinativQ functions 
5.) imagining — including Halliday's ini.:^ginative function 

In acdition to listing these , the Speech Cop";anication Association ianK i^orce sugf/w-SL& 
two levels of analysis. The argument is that several types of verbal behuvigr may 
appear within each cotriTiunication function. For example, crie imiigining rune tie a couia 
be actualised by verbal behavior classified as rolo playing^ fantasising, speculating, 
dramatizing s cheorizing or storytelling. TViesc nuire specific descri^pc ions appear lo 
be culturally defined categories of behavior appropriate for accoTriplisiiing a purpose. 
t1T54 (1973) takes the level of analysis r^ethod for cla^'.sifying speech events a 
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Step further by proposing four levels of analysis: Sequence , Sub--sequence , 
"Function", and "Mood". A Sequence is defined as a section or conversation or a series 
of utterances having unitary topic and purpose, and should be considered as a whole. 
Sequence is a characterization of an entire time-^bound situation — a set of ordered 
events considered by the participants to be a unified strip of activity. Wells lists 
six "Modes of Sequence": control^ expressive, representational ^ social, tutorial, and 
Imaginative. Each mode is concerned mth the purpose of the sequence anc the reader 
will note that these are communication functions as defined by Halliday and SCA. Sub-- 
sequences are smaller units of conversation contained in each Sequence. Sub-sequence 
Modes are identical to Sequence Modes except for one addition^ procedural. wells' 
distinction between Sequence and Sub^sequence. is not entirely clear ^ for if a Sequence 
has a unitary topic and purpose^ each Sub-'Sequcnce within a Sequence could be considered 
a Sequence in its own right. 

The problem of distinguishing Sequences and Sub-sequences may only exist tor an 
observer, not for participants in an activity. Goffman (1974) suggests that parr ■ . 
to a strip of interactive activity ordinarily agree upon the temporal^spatial boutu..- 
aries of the strip* That suggests an intuitive cons traction in the Tviind of the speakar-- 
listener (an aspect of coinmunicative competence learned from cultural norms, etc.) of 
the boundaries of a communication situation. Within those boundaries, a speaker- 
listener attributes predominant motives to participants in the situation and indirectly 
attributes a dominant functional characterization to the situation. It is at least 
clear that v?.r observer can do that. One kind of opGraCionalizaCion of Sequence then 
-light be a-r .bserver^s perception of the predominant functional purpose served by a 
bounded strip of activity (situation). 

Wells' third level of analysis describes culturally understood tactics used within 
individual utterances . (Wells calls this descriptive category "Function", which 
bacomGs raclierr confusing given the multiple uses to which this term; is put in this 
report.) Within a culture and an individual utterance. Wells uses terms quite similar 
to those used by the SCA Task Force to describe types of verbal behavior occuring 
within a purpose- function category. Wells provides detailed lists of such behaviors, 
and many of his terms will be introduced subsequently. 

Wells' final level of analysis is called "Mood". This level considers linguistic 
properties or form of an utterance. There is not necessarily one to one correspondence 
between funccion and fora. 

Each of Wells* first three levels of analysis considars purposes or objectives of 
utterances or situations, but this framework still falls to deal with non'task factors 
of the coifflnunication situation. Some recent literature takes into account other factors 
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of tihG cornmunlcaLiDn eyei\t aside from objective, ^ Cazden (1970) riu,..-e£^i^: Lhut r^K^rarchers 
should examint? the social conctoct of speech; in othar wordn, 1:10* variou;;^ faciors that 
enter into a speaker's perception of a situation. Wood (197n) and Roduick .aid ;:ooa^ 
(1973) suggest that a coT?j^mni cation situation i^ mado up of fou^: factors: Tcpiaj ri\a 
coauant or'referant of ccariunication; Tatd-Lj thci objec^ivu or purpa.^a of coaia^uai cation; 
ParciciDanc^, the persons engaged in the conn=:imicat ion situation; and Sutting, t..e 
tima and place of tha corrmunicat ion uvenc. Hopper uad Isarcnore (1973) wug-est one^ 
additional ractoir in the communication situaticn; what can;a beforu, iloi/evar, it tae 
analysis of topic suggyHted by Keenan and Schieffclin (1976) i£ u^ed, no na^a 

to include this addi: lona! rMi:egory. 

The last four studi. cited take into accouni: all faccorj of the con::unlcn:ion^^ 
situation, but do not outline a detailed method for clasaifying functions (task). ^ha 
studieH cited previously outline wavs for claHsifying ftinctions, hut do not take into 
account all the variables of the cotnmunication situation, Tue prt^&euL re^uara.i 
attempts to synthesize a system which would account for all factors of a coiaj.unication 
situation and outline in detail functions oi verbal behavior. Scholars :;:iv.- v^jpuazoa^y 
called for this kind of system, but there has been to date a t^hortane of voiunteers to 
dovelop and emplov such a system. This writer discovered some of the reasons for th^s^- 
it's difficult, detailed and painstaking work. But it r:;ay be worth thw cost. 

To summarize, there now appears to be a sufficient theorv base for cons cruc ting 
a rudimentary descriptive system for comjnunicat ion Hituations, It v^ouid be necey^ary 
to describe tne following in any communication event: 

AO the setting or tim.e and place of the interaction 

B.) the participants in the interaction 

C) the content or topic of communication 

D.) the function or purposes or tasks of the communication 

The last of these categories, function, serves as the heart of the dcHcription, There 
appears to be at least five primary functional categories: 

1, ) Controlling: communicative behavior whose purpose is to control or direct the 

behavior of Dthers 

2. ) Feeling: communicative behavior with the purpose of expressing emotions ur 

f eelingd 

30 Informing: coMnunicacive behavior used for exchanging information 

4 0 Ritualizing: communicative behavior whose purpose is to interact or maintain 

relationships ^^^Lth an individual or within a group 
50 Imagining: conmunicative behavior used to create an environment which casts 

participants into an iinagiuary situation. 

It appears that a given utteranca may serve more than one function. The function ^ 
which an observer attributes to an utterance may vary according to the level of analy.^i-i- 
For example, the statement **Are you going to take out the garbage?'' appears to be a 
request for information, but in the United States middle class, it probLibly constitutes 
an attempt to control. Therefore, observers need to differentiate multiple levels of 
analysis for functions, A good guess is that there are three basic levels of analysis 
for functions which are: 

aO Functional Level A: Tlio function or purpose of the situation or conversation 

as an entire unit, i.e,, viewed as a whole and based on 
the four factors which make up a coinmunlcation situation. 

bO Functional Level B: The function or purpose of the utterance with regard to 

the situation or context in which it occurs (which is 
Level A) . 
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c) Functional Levui C: The function or purpoao of chu utUuranCkz wltu ra:5J.rd to 

thu speaker. This includes chy- syt of culturally d^itncd 
alternatives tluir nak^ up the struccuros of. kiiowltuge or 
conuiiunicatiun uon^potcncc that all speakori^ of a culturs 
podHess (Hvmcs, 19ri9)* 

The rsinainder of this paper reports how such a dtascriptive schema v;as opu raLlunali::od , 
and what was discovered when interactions within a first grade classrcoin weru describL^d. 

^a£TKOD 

haturally occurring sontences and conversatiions (insofar as su,V. are obtainablo 
when observod (Garfinkel, 1967; Sancfie^, 1975) appear to provide th^^ most nrcducrive 
potential data sources, Givun this predisposition, a real^ ongoing first--grade class-^ 
room in a parochial school in Austin, Texas was selected as the setting; to be observed. 
Ten hours of inceraction were observed by the researcher and uape recordtid ler subse- 
quent analysis. Observations occurred during the first week of Harchj 1976. Since 
setting was constant during observa tions ^ there are few notations about in the 
descriptions, although tin:e (in seconds) was noted. 

Part iei pant F wero thirty-one first grnders* their teacher and a teacher ^s aide. 
Participants were identified as individuals for each intaractlon sequence. Students 
were described by the teacher as being from varied religious, social, and racial back- 
grounds. It was anticipatad that peer interaction would be sonewhat difterent fror=. 
interaction between teachers and students, and a number of instances of uach were 
recorded . 

The topic for each interaction was determined using |jrocedures similar to those 
outlined by Keenan and Schieffelin (1976) and was noted on the observation sheet. 

The task or function of the interaction was described on the three levels outlined 
above. Functionai Level A: This level of analysis describes the purpose of the intern- 
action when viewed as a whole (is^ells, 1973), It is based not only on the utterances 
arid nonverbal behaviors which occurred, but also on the topic^ setting and participants 
of the interaction. It was described using one of the five primary functional catagories 
specified above. Functional Level This level of analysis describes the utterance 

with regard to the situation or the interaction as a whole. In other words, this leviiil 
of analysis answers the question, '"Vrnat rule does tihis utterance play within th^ :.^.ter= 
action?*' In this level of analysis utterances were categorlEed in one or two of nw 
six primary functional categories outlined above. In other words, one utterance may 
serve more than one function. \shm this occurred, a judgment was tnade as to the 
dominant or primary function and the subordinant function. The dominant function was 
recorded first and the subordinant function underneath. As is obvious, the five primary 
functional categories are used for both Functional Level A and Functional Level B. 
These two levels using the same descriptors seemed necessary because utterances which 
clearly served one function were equally clearly used as parts of larger strategies 
belonging to another function. For example, a teacher may ask^ "What can you do to 
be quiet in the cafeteria?" The function of the utterance is Informative, The teacher 
is asking for Information, In all probability, however, this utterance occurs in a 
controlling sequence designed to maintain lunchroom decorum. Functional Level Ci 
The final level of analysis has to do with the function or pu 'nse of the utterance 
with regard to the Bpeaker's rhetorical options. This level sa. 'esses the question 
"In what culturally defined manner does che speaker realize th< irposes of the 
utterance?" For this level of analysis. It is assumed that the speaker has some 
structured knowledge about communication interactions and that the speaker draws on 
these structures when engaged in interaction (Hymes, 1969), Appropriate or inappro^ 
prlate realization of the purpose of the speaker's utterance Is directly related to 
such communication competence. Within each of the functional categories of Functional 
Level B* thare are numerous strategies to choose from. For example, an utterance In 
the controlling category of Functional Level B may be realiEed as a connnandings 
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requestinf;, thruaCening, warnins, otc, uzto^rancL; 
for Functional Levul C uhocI in this rosaarch wsrc ^ 
verbal behaviors outtlined by the SCA Task rorcti (1976) but also dr^v 



on functional LijVt^l Tha categories 

ciarived nostlv from tht* lisLH of 



lists of Wells (1973). The following listing nay 
Functi. il Level B: Controlling 



hulptul in clari 



rrorn 
rvin^ 



functional 
, 1 E5 c 0 n a a t ■ 



Functional Level Ci 
corjnand ing 
threatening 
persuading 
sugges ting 
evading 

Functional Level B: 



reques tir 

warning 

arguing 

refusing 

advising 



asking for l 
permit ting 
contracting 
prcinising 
etc. 



Feeling 



Functional Level C: 
exclaiining 
bragcing 
approving 

Functional Level B: 



taunting 
accusing 
congratulating 



Informing 



expressing an attitude, 
expressing a state 
etc . 



Functional Level C: 
answaring 
naming 
explaining 



acknowledging 
domonstrating 
justifying 



stating inf ormatian 
requesting information 
etc . 



Functional Level 3i RiCualizini 



Functional Level C; 
greeting 
reciting 



taking leave 
taking turns 



participating in verbal 
etc. 



54omes 



Functional Level B: Imagining 



Functional Level C; 
fantasizing 
theorising 



speculating 
s tory telling 



dramatizing 
etc. 
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The data sheat used In observing was designed to include all of the above informa-- 
tiou. In additions pauses within utterances were noted by (..*0 and emphasized words 
were underlined. Relevant nonverbal behaviors were also noted as these seemGd importaiv: 
to the observer, 

RESULTS 

Lt was anticipatad that the data describing these obsGrvations would hm somawhat 
ponderous. It proved to be. The ten hours of observations yielded fifty=Chree pages of 
handwritten transcript and two hundred thlrty-'three pages of description sheets. There 
were several criteria used for editing the data. First, an interaction had to be both 
observed at the Ciine of occurrence and audible on tape* If an interaction was audible 
on tape and not observed, it was discarded. If an interaccion was observed but inaudible, 
it was discarded. Second, any interaction involving the experimenter was discarded. 
Finally, Interactions involving only nonverbal behavior (for eKaraple; a student hitting 
a peer and receiving a disapproving look from the teacher) were discarded. In spite of 
these editing criteria, eighty^seven pages of data remained to be analyzed, 
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One rusulc of edicing was that the rc";aining data could easily bti broken into 
twenty^three tL:;nporal fragtnents, none of which vera longer Chan sixteen rninuteH and 
twenty-- threa seconds and tha shorceat of which was only seven soconda. T:; qiiickly 
became apparent that each of the fragments Cendud to revolve around sonw predoriinanL 
functional purpose. Thus, the assuTTiption that, in Lhis aetting aC least, not only, 
utterances, but entire corrjnunicative intGractions may be assigned to a- function, saems 
to be supported. 

As anticipatad, peer interactions proved quitt Afferent fron teacher-Htudent incer- 
actions. The major difference seemed to be that tea^..er-s tudcnt interactions had a 
distinct superior^subordinate flavor^ and an emphasis upon "controlling" luncnion Inter^ 
actions. Peer interactions were more equalitarian and somewhat less controlling. There 
was a greatar probability of imagining and feeling interactions in peer conversations. 

The above conclusions are based upon informal suinmaries of the data whic!! are still 
too rough to present in numerical form. It may, however, be informaLi%w to leak in soma 
detail at five f ragmc-r c^events to give the reader a "feel" for tlie kind of Interactions 
which were observed :nd for the kinds of decisions which the researcher m.ade in describ- 
ing interactions* Of the twenty-three fragTiients obtainLdj seven were less than one 
minute and will not be reported in this study. Two fragraents involved the "once-a-week" 
Spanish Teacher and are not considered in this analysis. Six fragments involved similar 
(redundant of each other) teacher^s tudent interactions and two, one involvinc; clie 
teacher and the class, and one involving the teacher "s aide and che cia^s, weue selected 
as most representational of this set. The eight remaining fragments involved peer 
interactions. Three were selected to be reported here on the basis that these seemed 
most typical and interesting of observed interactions. 

Teacher-Student InteractiQns 

All observed teachers-student interactions had a superior-subordinate flavor* Both 
of those detailed here took place within the classroom^ with the class sitting in a 
circle and listening to the teacher or aide. Both teacher-student interactions were 
controlling situations, i*e*, the teacher or aide attempting to control the behavior of 
the students. The most frequent function of teacher's or aide's utterances (Functional 
Level B) was also controlling, ordinarily being realized (Functional Level C) as 
commanding or advising. The most frequent function of student -s utterances (Functional 
Level B) was informing, usually being realized (Functional Level C) as statement?; - 
inf orTnation* 

The Bell Scene : On the following pages are the data for the teacher-student inter- 
action involving the teacher's aide^ 



Functional Level A: Controlling 
Type of Interaction* teacher^student 



THE BELL SCENE 

Topic: getting in a circle /pushing in chairs 



TIME 



:04 
!07 



ilO- 
1 56 



S P EAKER / ABDRE S S E E 
UTTERANCE /NO NVERBAL NOTES 



0 sec. Aide rings bell 



students cease activity and talking 

Aide to class: "T think it's time for 
us to get on our rug." 

students finishing what they were doing 
and assembling in a circle 
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FUKCTIONAL 
LEVEL B 

controlling 

controlling 

controlling 

controlling 



FUNCTIONAI. 
LEVEL C 

commanding 

following a command 

commanding 

following a comrnand 



TT V" 

t J- 4 it? 



: 59 

1:03 

1:08 
1:17 



1:19 
1: 21 

1:35 



1:49 



1:55 



2:01 

2:05 

2:08 

2: 10 

2:27 

2:35 
2:40 
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HPHAKKH/ADDRESSEi: 

i: -j T I- tv^ic i: I N 0^: V EH 1) A L : :o T 

Aidii CO Kani "lxcubo hcj , Ken." 
Eva contact is -ir^tablishLid, 

Kun ce::;^es activity and ralking and 
cakes a seat in thd circlt:!. 

Aido to t^^iall group of students? sclll no: in 

circle: "Conie on. Get over hero fasc, nlLz=aMe." 

The group of situdents Join the circle. 

Four students are standing in ttin center ot 
the circle. Aide to circlv: ''1 i;.. four 
people who can'c find a space. Can vou help 
them?" 

Michelle to circler "Theru-s one over there." 

Aide CO Michelle and circlo: "Without 
talking, will you help.,." 

Aide to four students still standing in the 
middle of the circle: "Tliere's a space right 
there (points to a space). There* a space 
over there next to Michelle. Ther s a 
space, . . right . . . uh, . , here . " 

Students in the center take a seat in the 
circle . 

Aide to class: "O.K. now... This is where... 
the. . .markers come in handy." (Each student 
has a name card next to the material he/she 
was working with.) 

Aide to Carlos and Kenneth: "Carlos, Kenneth 
V.Tiite. . . Your Chairs." (wiiile walking in roo-i.) 

Carlos and Kenneth go push in their chairs 
and return to the circle. 

Aide to students^ "Kelvin, Michelle, 
Stewart, Gilbert, Debbie and Kim*" 

The named students go push in their chci'rg 
and return to the circle. 

Aide to students: " name- , Greg, Jennifer 
Michelle G,, AnLaony, Patrick." 

Aide says something inaudible 

AldG to class: "0*K,, now here are a few 
books that ... somebody ... put down, so 1^11 
take these and put them up for you," 
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fi::;ctio::al 

LEVEL G 
coatro] lin?; 

eonLrolll::.; 
controllin v; 

controllin.; 

controllinL; 
infnr^in- 

informing 
controlling 



controlling 
inf orrning 



conti^olling 
controlling 

con : rolling 
controlling 
controlling 
controlling 
controlling 

controlling 



ErNCTICiNAL 



loll^.v-ing a con^irand 

co;:c:;anJing 

HraLin ^ inforniation 



scauin^, inrorr.ation 
coinn^and ing 



corrinanair 
s t a c i a 17, in t o r ma t ion 



I o i 1 o w i n g a c c nimand 



Lhreatcnin?* 



comrnanc in^:; 



Ai 1 1 ow ing a c o ii;!. 



lomijiandint 



follo^s^ing a com'aaiu. 



commanding 



warning 



TIME 
3:04 

3:07 
3:09 
3:12 

3:14 
j;l^ 
3:15 
3:16 
3:17 
3:18 

3:19 
3:22 

3:26 
3:28 

3:31 
3:33 
3:36 
3i40 

3:49 

3i58 
4il5 



SPEAKER/ADDUESSEE 
UTTERANCE/I-OKVERBAL NOTES 

Aide in walking around classroon pnssas chu 
'village" Aide to class: "Lcc's try and not 
work near the little vill^.u^, O.K.?" 

Aide CO Ken 5.: "Ken S _ 



Ken S. to Aide: "^^at?'' 

Aide to Ken S.i "Is that yours or is this 
yours?'* (referring to two ^hairs, one is 
pushud in, ore is pulled out.) 

Chris to Aide: "Xo, that other seat-s his/' 

Aide to Poul: "O.K. . . .Paul^' 

Paul sriakos his head "no" to Aide. 

Aide to Michelle: "Michelle?" 

Aide to Michelle: "LetVs go." 

Michelle is sitting in circle - not re-- 
sponding. (There arc two Michelle's in 
the class,) 



Aide to Michelle: "Michelle Fr^ 
Eye contact is es tablislied , 



EKLC 



Aide to Michelle: "Is this yours ^ Michelle 

Fr (Aide is still standing by 

pulled out chair.) 

Michelle shakes her head "no" to Aide 

Aide to class: "I^^ao was setting there?" 
(Aide is still standing by chair,) 

Aide to Paul: "Paul?" 

Paul to Aide: "I wasn*t over there." 

Paul to Aide: "I think Ken S was . " 

Ken S. to Aide: "No, I know what was 
my place." 

Aide to Ken and Paul: "O.K. both Paul and 

Ken, I think you were having a little.. p 

bit of troublsi so why don't you both do it." 

Ken and Paul remain seated. 

Aide walks near the circle. Aide to Paul 
and Ken I "OpK," 

10 
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FUv:CTIONAL 
LEVEL B 

contrc^llinri 



controlling 

inLorming 

inforoing 

inf orning 
controlling^ 
inf orTning 
informing 
control! inn 



ontrolling 
informing 

informing 
informing 

informing 
informing 
feeling 
informing 

cantrolling 

feeling 
cont;Tolilng 



riuggt^s ting 



con;:nanJ ins; 
acknowled^;lng 
requesting informat 

answer i nv; 
conj::andinf' 

"statii.g" information 
requesting informatio: 

conrrianding 



callin[3 

requesting informatioi 

"stating" ii. r orm; t i on 
requus t Ing inf ormar 1 o% 

requesting informai Ion 
stating informatjor 
blaming 

stating Informatioi. 
commanding 

exprasslng an attiiudc 
commanding 



TIME 



SPEAisER/ADDRESSEH 

U T T 1- iUN C: i •: / N 0 N V E R 1 l\L NOTES 



FUNCTIONAL 

LEVEL 3 



FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL C 



4^13 Ken and Paul leave circle and walk 

toward chair. Paul pushes chair in. 
Both return to circle. 



con crollin. 



)llcwin^ a conniand 



4:20 End of Interac t: ion . Aide begins talking 
to circle. 



As described, the sound of a bell began the interaction. In the class, on the 
teacher's desk, is a small silver-colored bell similar to bells one finds on counters 
next to signs that read ''ring for service". The bul_ is only rung by tne Leacnor or 
aide. Once the bell is rung, activity in the classroom ceases and students stop talking 
and look at the teacher or aide. Thu teacher or aide then makes some utterancej usually 
a command. K^ien questioned^ the teacher and aide both eMplained that the ringing of the 
bell took the place of having to verbally get the attention of the class. They both 
agreed that the sound of the bell meant stop what you'r^.^ doing j stop talking and look at 
the teacher or aide. Two students were questioned as to the meaning of the sound of tue 
bell* They both said that the sound of the bell meant "Freeze'V Based on the iv^ork of 
Halliday (1973) who studied the language patterns of a child from six to eighteen months 
and found the child's language to contain only content (meaning) and expression (form), 
this nonverbal behavior was considered as language containing only concent and e:spression; 
The expression (form) was the sound of the bell and the content (meaning) was "Freeze", 
This nonverbal behavior was categorised as controlling behavior (Functional Level B) 
and realized as a command (Functional Level C)* 

The fifth notation of the interaction, the "Excn^.u me, (Ken) g" utterancu, is repre^ 
sentational of many utterances made by the teacher or aide in similar situations^ i.e. , 
following a bell ring, and addressed to some particular student (the student is usually 
named). The addressed student usually had not obeyed the command of the bell. Following 
the utterancej eye contact was established between the teacher or aide and tlie nam^ed 
student. The student would then either willing cease work or intaraction5 be reminded 
that the bell had rung or be given a command regarding his/her behavior (example: 
"Would you please join the circle?" or "Come on/'). I-Jlien questioned about this ';-:'iT.;'/iot , 
the teacher claimed it was only a polite way of sotting an eKample for the particu^.,r 
student on the appropriate way to behave. The effect , however, was that the named stu^ 
dent would cease talking or activity and look at the teacher or 'de and comply with 
the either spoken or unspoken command. The teacher^s or aide's arances of this type 
were categorized as controlling (Functional Level B) and realizes in the form ot a 
coomiand (Functional Level C) * 

The Voting Scene : On the following pages arc the data for the teacher-s tudenc 
interaction involving the teacher. 



THE V ilNG SCENE 



Functional Level A: Controlling 

Type of Interaction-" Teachers-Student 

S P E AKER / ADDRE S S EE 
TIKE UTTERANCE /NONVERBAL NOTES 

0 sec. Class is sitting in a circle on the floor 
Teacher to circle i "Do you know what I 
noticed whan 1 was outside?" 



Topic 1 Playground Rulefi 



FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL B 

informing 



FUNCTIOHAL 
LEVEL C 



requesting infurma^.irn 
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SPEAKER/ADDRESSEE 
TIME UTTERANCE /NONVERBA L NOTES 

^04 Teacher to class: "Some.*. a few litrlc 

children had said, 'Mrs, B , I don't 

have anybody to play with'/' 

:09 Teacher to class: "So and So won't let 
me and then I saw othar people being 
Tnean to each other . 



FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL B 

feeling 
controlling 

feeling 
controllin.'^ 



FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL C 

expressing an 
ac ticude 
warning 



expressing an 

attitude 

V7arning 



A student ways something inaudible* 



:?0 



;34 
:36 



i40 
:45 

:46 

= 47 

:50 
s51 

1^08 
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d to that student 



Tea ch er to class 
"Not just to those two girls but to 
every ^ . . . to everybody,^ . .body." 

Teacher to class' ".^.didn't seem to be 
very happy playing . od ay . " 

Teacher to class; ''I-fhat did we talk about 
what we w^ere going to do when we're out = 
side playing?" 



Teacher to Patrick: 



'Patrick." 



Pacrick to Teacher and class: "We were 
^ ^ .wa had to* * ,uh* * ,make friends with 
each other. We had to let them play and 
everything/' 

Teacher to Patrick and class: "Right, 
let anybody play who wants to." 

Teacher to class i "How many children 
think that's a good idea?" 

Many students raise their hand* 

Teacher to class: "Well good, now cvery^ 
body thinks so," 

Teacher to class: "Well, I think fiiat's 
a good ideaj too," 

Teacher to class: "Because you wouldn't 
like to be the one,*, the little person 
who they wouldn't let play, would you?" 

Teacher to class: "Also, the accidatital 
punchings and hitting people in the eye 
and kicking people on accident or putting 
some of that itchy itching powder in 
thair shirt by accident ," 

Several students make statements at 
once ^ inaudible* From memory f 
explanatory and accusing statements. 
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feeling 
contro; :ip 
controlling 



controlling 
informing 



controlling 

informing 



controlling 

controlling 

controlling 
controlling 



feeling 
controlling 

controlling 



controlling 



Lixpressin: 

attitude 

warning 

warning 



v;arning 

requesting informatior 



permitting 

stating information 



stating a rule 

asking for a 
coirjni tment 

giving a commitmeuL 

stating a rule 



expressing an attitude 
commanding 

wariiing 



commanding 
warning 



TIME 
1:27 

Is 34 

1:35 
ls38 

1:39 

1:41 
1:41 

1:43 

1:45 



1:47 
1:49 

1:52 
1:55 

2:03 
2:05 
2:08 
2:10 
2:12 



SPEAKER/ADDRESSEE 

UTTERM^CE/NON VERBAL NOTES 

Teacher to class: "Well, let's aay from 
now on the itching powder needs to be off 
limltB. " 

Girl to Teacher: "But the... But the..." 
No eye contact between girl and teacher. 



Teacher to class; 



, To people's hands." 



ERIC 



Girl (same as above) to Teacheri 
"But, , ,but. . 

Teacher to class i "How many children 
think that's a good idea?" 

A few students raise their hands. 

Same girl to Teacher: "But the kinder- 
garten doesn't know becauBu he's the 
one*,* the kiiidergartens is the one,,." 

Teacher to girl and to class: "0*K*^ 
wellj 1*11 talk to the kindergarten,*, 
1*11 talk to Mrs, , " 

Teacher to class i "But how many first 
graders think that we'll Just leave 
the itching powder alone for the rest 
of the year?" 

Most students raise their hands. 

Teacher to class: "O.K*, good^ I think 
that's a majority rule," 

Boy to Teacher: "I think,,* But everybody," 

Teacher to class: "So that's a new play-- 
ground rule to not pick up with your hands 
any of that itchy *,* itching powder," 

Girl to Teacher: "What happens if you 
forget?" 

Teacher to Girl: "What happens if you 
forget any rule?" 

Boy to Teacher* "Well then a lot of those 
little round balls got into the,**" 

Teacher to girl: "You'll just have to 
take time and think about it, right?" 

End of interaction - Teacher begins a 
new topic. 
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FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL B 

controlling 



feeling 

controlling 
feeling 

controlling 

feeling 
feeling 

informing 

controlling 

controlling 
controlling 

feeling 
controlling 



feeling 



FUNCTIONAL 

LEVEL C 

cornmanding 



accusing 
incomp lete 

cornmanding 

accusing 
incoiiiplete 

persuading 



expressing an attitude 



accusing 



stating information 



asking for a 
commitment 



giving a commitment 
stating a rule 

accusing - incor 
stating a rule 



controlling contracting 



controlling threatening 



accusing - incomplete 



controlling conmaodlng 



controlling coBmandlng 



f 



The eleventh notation of this interaction begins an example of a tactic used often 
by the teacher in similar situations* It was observed siy times by this writer— twice 
in thia interaction. It usually began by a statement of belief or an expreBslon of an 
idea by the teacher, followed by a request for a vote. Students then raised their hands 
in agreement. Very few students (at the most five or six) failed to raise their hands. 
The tactic is completed when the teacher makes a statement involving a rule* The rule- 
statement may involve the words "That's a majority rule'% but doesn't always involve 
those words. It is Implied that a student will comply with the rule since the majority 
of the class agreed by voting* The request for a vote was classified as controlling on 
Functional Level B and asking for coimitment on Functtonal Level C, 

Pe_er Interactions 

Three peer interactions were chosen for this report J one feeling interaction , one 
imagining interaction and one controlling interaction. All took place within the class- 
room, at study tables ^ and while students were doing independent work. 

Feeling Interactlon i This interaction involved four participants , two boys and two 
glrlSi The interaction involved making comparisons about the progress of each partici- 
pant's work. On the following pages are the data for the Feeling Interaction* 



Functional Level A: Feeling 



THE FEELING INTERACTION 
Topics Lesson Number 



Type of Interaction: Peer 



TIME 
0 sec, 
i02 

:05 

:08 
1 10 

1 20 

:22- 
1 34 

:35 
1 39 
1 41 
:45 



SPEAKER/i^DTlESSEE 
UTTERANCE /NONVERBAL NQTES 

Paul to group I "I'm past everybody." 

Ken to Paul: "No you're not*. .You're not 
past me. I'm on twenty gold," 

Paul to Ken: "I know but... I know but.** 
You know what?" 

Ken to Paul: "Hmmi?" 

Paul to Ken: "I'm past everybody in the 
fruitloops. The fruit loops just started 
on one.*. so I'm on..* so I'm on seventeen." 



Ken to Paul: 
Pause 



'I taiow." Ken giggles, 



erJc 



Ken to Amber: "Awp you're not even started 
on this one* * . ye^ . " 

Miber to Ken: "So^ - I don't want to be 
started on it." 

Girl to Amber: "If you start on its well, 
you'll be the last one to start." 

Ken to Girls "Naw. . *she' 11 be the last 
one to finish." 
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FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL B 

feeling 

feeling 
informing 

infoCTiing 



informing 

feeling 
informing 



feeling 

feeling 
feeling 
feeling 
feeling 



FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL C 

bragging 

bragging 

stating informatioii 

requesting; 
information 

requesting informatlo 

bragging 
justifying 



expressing a state 



taunting 



expressing an 
attitude 

taunting 



taunting 



TIKE 
• SO 

1 55 

\51 
158 

IsOO 
liOl 



1 1 ca- 
ll 38 

ll39 



2i06 
ZiQl 
2%13 
Ills 
2:20 

2U3 



/n:EAKER/ADDRESSEE 
UTTERANCE /NONVERBAL NOTES 

Ken CO Girl: *'That way sho won't bo 

able to know how to read,.. as good as us." 

Paul to Keni "I'm past everybody in the 
frultloops. " 



Ken to Paul I 



.not past me* 



Paul to Ken; "But I*m past everybody in 
the f ruit, .right! " 

Ken to Paul; "1 am in the fruitloops J' 

Girl to Ken; "Naw-=uh* , ^you' re In the 
bananas . " 

Pause 



Girl to group; "Goody , I'm on seventeen 
goldy." 

Pause 



Girl to group; "I'm on saventeen gold." 

Girl to Ken; "Looks look, ..see?" 

Girl to Ken; "Seventeen Gold." 

Paul to group; "I started before every^- 
body. . . in the, . . '* 

Paul to group; "I started before all the 
f ruitloops , " 



2^25 Ken to Paul; "You didn't start before 
me. , . .son, 

2:30 Girl to Ken; "Yas^ but that ain't good ," 

2:32 Ken to Girl: "Yes It is too good." 

r 

2 1 36 Paul to group: "1 got three more," 
2:39 End of Interaction, 



FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL B 

feeling 
feeling 

feeling 
feeling 

controlling 
controlling 



feeling 



feeling 
controlling 
feeling 
feeling 

feeling 

feeling 

feeling 
feeling 
feeling 



FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL C 

taunting 
bragging 

bragging 



bragging 
bragging 

arguing 

arguing 



bragging 



bragging 
commanding 
bragging 
bragging 

bragging 

bragging 
taunting 

taunting 

expressing an attil 
bragging 



It can be seen from the data that the most frequent claasif ication of utterances on 
Functional Level B was feeling. The majority of utterances within this category were 
realized as bragging or taunting (Functionil Level C) , Occasionally ^ within this inter» 
action, utterances served two purposes on Functional Level B, Both %^ere noted on the 
data sheet, and the reallEation of each (Functional Level C) #as noted. 
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Imagining Tnteraction i Th© imagining inueraction involved five participants, all 
boys. Tiie" situation began by discussing the previous evening's television episode of 
Steve Austin, the bionic man, but quickly developed into a discussion of the possible 
capabilities and escapades of Steve Austin, On the following pages are the daca for the 
Imagining Interaction, 



Functional Level ki Imagining 
Type of Interactioni Peer 



THE IMAGIHING INTEMC1 
Topic! 



ION 

Steve Austin J the bionic man 



Tim 
0 sec* 

i02 
1 05 

1 06 
i08 
ilO 

1 14 
:16 

il8 

ill 

1 23 
lis 

in 

;32 
i33 



SPEAKER/ADDRESSEE 
UTTERANCE /NONVERBAL NOTES 

Chris to Ken I "Ken, .uh. . *dld you see 
Steve Austin?" 

Ken to Chris I "Yeah, I know.*' 

Ken to Chris: "That was the show when 
he first got bionic," 

Chris to Ken: "Yeah* b ionic , " 

Ken to Chris: "When he first got bionic." 

Chris to Ken: "But he didn' t. *uh, *when he 
wasn't on the plane he didn't have bionics, 

Ken to Chris: "Yeah, I know," 

Ken to Chris: "You mean when he was on 
the plane he didn't have bionics," 



Chris to Ken: 
off it*" 



*I know, , , then he fell 



i35 
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Ken to Chris: "Nah'-uh, * .when he fell off 
he still didn't have bionics," 

Chris to Ken: "I know," 

Ken to Chris J "But as soon as he went 
into surgery 5 he did." 

Chris to Ken: "Oh." 

Chris to Ken: "He didn't like It," 

Ken to Chris: "I know he didn't." 

Ken to Christ "And remember when that 
lady, , ,when the wires came sticking out 
of Steve Austin^s arm and then... and then 
she, she said ^ Vho are you ?'" 

Ken to Chris: "Oh, I know. She saidj 
what are you?" . ^ 

16 
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FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL B 

informing 



informing 
informing 

informing 

informing 

informing 
imagining 

informing 

Informing 
imagiiiing 

informing 
imagining 

informing 
Imagining 

informing 

informing 
imagining 

informing 

Imagining 

informing 

Imagining 



djnagining 



FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL C 

requesting 
information 

acknowledging 

stating 
information 

stating information 

stating information 

stating information 
storytelling 

acknowledging 

stating information 
storytelling 

stating informatlori 
storytelling 

stating inf ormatin*^ 
storytelling 

acknowled ging 

stating information 
storytelling 

acknowled ging 

storytelling 

acknowledging 

storytelling 



storytelling 



TIME 
;39 

•.50 



:50- 
1;24 

li2S 



1:31 

1:36 
1-.39 
1:40 

1:43 

1:45 
1:46 
1:46 
1:47 

1:50 

1:51 
ls51 
1:52 

1:53 

1:55 
1:57 



1:59 

ERIC 



SPEAKER/ADDRESSEE 
UTTERANCE /NONVERBAL NOTES 

Chris Kcni "No**, she said 'VThat are you?'" 

Chris to Keni "No,., she said..." 

Chris to Ken: "Oh yeah, you're right*., 
what are you." 

Ken to Chris I "The Six Million Dollar 
Man was a special." 

Pause. Phillip joins group, 

Chris to group I "The Six Million Dollar 
Man is right there," Chris points to Ken. 

Paul to group I "Who saw Six Million Dollar 
Man last nighty raise your hands." 

Phillip to group: "No^ I didn't." 

Chris to groupi "I didn't either." 

Chris to groupi "It was when he first 
got his bionics 1 I think*" 

Paul to Chris 1 "Yeah, when he got his 
bionic eyej they screwed his eye in." 

Chris to Pauli "I know," 

Chris to Paul I "He didn't like It," 

Ken to groupi "I think he,.. I think he,,," 

Paul to Kent "The only thing he didn't 
like is his arrn," 

Ken to groups "I think he,., I think 
he got in prison." 

Chris to groups "He did," 

Phillip to groupi "No*,, No,*," 

Chris to groupi "I know he did," 

Phillip to Chris: "Who?,,. The Six 
Million Dollar Man?" 

Chris to Phillip 1 "Yes." 

Phillip to Chris I "No he didn't." 

Ken to Phillip I "He did so get in prison." 
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FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL B 

imginlng 

imagining 

informing 
Imagining 

informing 



imagining 

ritualizing 

Informing 
informing 
informing 

Imagining 

Informing 
Imagining 
Imagining 
Imagining 

imagining 

imagining 

controlling 

controlling 
imagining 

controlling 

controlling 
controlling 
controlling 



FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL C 

storytelling 

storytelling 

acknowledging 
storytelling 

stating 
information 



f antaslElng 

participation in 
a verbal routine 

stating Information 

stating information 

stating information 

storytelling 

acknowledging 
storytelling 
storytelling 
storytelling 

story telling 

storytelling 

arguing 

arguing 
storytelling 

arguing 

arguing 
arguing 
arguing 



SPEAKER/ADDRESSEE 
TIME UTTER AKCE/NQNVERBA L NOTES 

tiOl Chris to Phillipt *'Uh-huh." 

2:02 Chris to group I ''And he lind to use his 
bionics to get out," 

2i07 Ken to Chris: know. remember when he 
went ^krrrrr^ whisn he wont*.***'' Ken is 
twisting his pencil, Phillip walks away, 

2:10 Paul to Ken: **0h yeah, to the bars." 

2:11 Ken to Chris: "To get the chain out.*' 

2:12 Paul to Ken: ''to g,i5t tha chain outJ^ 

2:15 Ken to group i "*..and then he,,,*' 

2:16 Chris to Ken: "And then he tapped the 
door open/' 

2:19 Ken to group: "And then he kicked it 
openp the door," 

2:23 Paul to group: "I bet that was when he 
Just got his bionics.'^ 

2:24 Ken to group: "He got the other person 
through . " 

2:25 Paul to group: " They shot him. They shot 

Ma*" 

2:26 End of Interaction* 



FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL B 

controlling 

imagining 



imagining 

imagining 
imagining 
imagining 
imagining 
imagining 

imagining 
imagining 
imagining 
imagining 



FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL C 

arguing 

storytelling 

storytelling 

storytelling 
storytelling 
storytelling 
storytelling 
storytelling 

storytelling 

fantasizing 

storytelling 

storytelling 



Both the teacher and aide listenad to this tape. The teacher believed the purpose of 
the conversation was informing (Functional Level A) with most utterances with regard to 
the situation having the purpose of informing (Functional Level B) , She did stata that 
some utterances with regard to the conversation were imagining utterances (Functional 
Level B). She based this decision on the belief that most participants had watched the 
previous evenings episode, Tne aids^ on the other hand, believed that the purpose of the 
conversation was imagining (Functional Level A) and the purpose of most utterances with 
regard to the conversation were imagining (Functional Level B) * She based her belief on 
the fact that most utterances were realised as storytelling utterances (Functional Level 
C) , that the participants were "celling the story in their own words"* aiid that partici- 
pants often related flights of fancy regarding Steve Austin's capabilities* She also 
Inferred from some utterances on the t/:pe that all participants had not watched the 
previous evening's episode. One; participant was questioned about the purpose of his 
utterances s but did not provide useful data* 

Based upon the above * the researcher classified the purpose of the interaction as 
Imagining (Functional Level A), Most utterances with regard to the interaction were 
classified as imagining (Functional Level B) and were realised as storyteiling vith 
regard to the Individual speakers (Functional Level C) • Again, in this interaction,, sose 
utterances served two functions on Functional Level B, Both wfere noted and the realiratior 
of both (Functional Level C) were also noted. 
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Several utteranccK in this interaction wore classified as controlling utteriinces 
with regard to thu situation (Functional Level B) and wei*e classified as arguing utter- 
ances with regard to the participants (Functional Level C). A participant who entered 
the interaction yfter it was underway, conrradlctcd a storytelling statamont, After a 
brief eKchange of utterances, the participant withdrew from the convursation. One 
utterance in this interaction is classified as ritualiEing with regard to the situation 
(Functional Level B) and was realized as a participation utterance with regard to the 
participant (Functional Level C) , Both the teacher and aide agreed that he made the 
utterance because "he was trying to be in on it (the interaction)." This was his first 
utterance of the interaction and following this utterance, he made several other utter- 
ances about the topic. 

Controlling Interaction s The controlling Interaction had one primary participant, 
a boy* and several other participants who entered and withdrew from the Interaction. 
The interaction revolved around a pair of scissors; the primary participant was attempt^ 
Ing to locate his pair of scissors. On the following pages are the data for the Control 
ling Interaction, 



THE CONTROLLING INTERACTION 



Functional Level Ai Controlling Topici Chris- scissors Type of Interactions Peer 



Tim 


SF EAKER/ ADDRES S EE 
UTTER^CE /NONVERBAL NOTES 


FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL B 


FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL C 


0 sec. 


Chris to group at his tablei "VJho took *emJ' 


controlling 


requestiiig 


:03 


Amber to Christ ''I didn't. " 


controlling 


arguing 


lOS 


Chris to Ajnberi *'Let me see yours/' 
Chris takes her scissors. 


controlling 


commanding 


i07 


Chris to Atnberi "l-Jhere'd you get that?'* 
Chris leaves table. Amber didn't answer. 


controlling 


conunanding 


ilO- 
i52 


Inaudible = Chris interaGting with 
students at the next table. 






:53 


Chris walks back to original table. Chris 
to group t "I did not have this one." 


feeling 
inforining 


expressing a stata 
stating informatloT^ 


J 59 


Chris to group: "I had a much much much 
much looser one," 


feeling 
inforniing 


expressing a state 
stating informatioi. 


1:00 


Chris to group: "And you all traded." 


feeling 


accusing 


1:03 


Girl 1 to Chris 1 "Uh-uh." 


controlling 


arguing 


1S04 


Chris to girl It "You all did trade." 


feeling 


accusing 


1:05 


Girl 1 to Chris: "Uh-uh." 


controlling 


arguing 


1;07 


Girl 1 to Chris 1 "Well I just got this one." 


controlling 


persuading 


1:11 


Chris to girl It "That is noX yours." 


feeling 


accusing 


1:12 


Girl 1 tc Chris 1 "Is that yours then?" 


informing 


requesting information 


1:15 

ERIC 


Chris to girl li "That is exactly.... 
Herm is yours » . .Yours was like, ,..••" 


feeling 


expressing a 
state 



SPEAKER/ADDRESSEE FUNCTIONAL FUNCTIONAL 

TIME UTTERANCE /NONVERBAL NOTES LEVEL B LEVEL C 



li20- Chris luoks at sclasorii of girl* Chris 
It 33 walks to another table and interacts with 
students at that table. Inaudible. 

1:34 Chris walks back to original table. feeling accusing 

Chris to group I ^'Someone ta^ok them**' 

1:36 Chris to group i ''I'll go tell." controlling threatening 

li39 Chris to group: "I know you took them,^' feeling accusing 

li40^ Chris takes a few steps away from the 
1:54 table. Is still accusing students at the 
table. Inaudible* 

1:55 Chris to group: "Oh, 1 get the game," feeling expressing an attitude 

ll59 Chris to group i "You all switched from me feeling accusing 

to her,,. she gave ... uh you all gave her 
mine. She gave me hers and then she did 
that and then you gave her..." 

2i03 Girl 2 to Chris i "Uh»uh". controlling arguing 

2:04=' Girl 2 to Chris: Inaudible. From 
2:10 memory; arguing statements. 

2flO Chris to Girl 2: "Now don't try to play feeling accusing 

that trick on me." controlling warning 

2 I 11 Girl 2 to Chris* "We aren't," controlling arguing 

2:12 Chris to Girl 2: "Yeah.,*I can tell that feeling accusing 

big fake,**I can tell that look," 

2:20- Chris walks up to another table and 
2i59 interacts with students at that table. 
Inaudible * 

3s 00 Chris walks back to table with a pair of concrolling threatening 

scissors which are not his. He walks up 
to Amber. Chris to Amber i " Kill her ." 
He almost jabs Amber with the scissors. 

3i05 Chris throws the sclsaors on the table feeling expressing a state 

and walks away. 

3i07 Experimenter ducks from the flying feeling expressing an 

scissors and "rolls" ^ her eyes, attitude 

3:09 Students at the table look at experimenter. informing acknowledging 

3:10 Girl 3 to groupi "Golly, , .Chris is,*." feeling expressing an attitude 

3 I 10 Chris is climbing Into the coat closet feeling expresiing an 

and shutting the door. _ _ attitude V 

o 20 a 



SPEAKER/ADDRESSEE 
TIME UTTERANCE/NONVERBAL NOTES 

3-. 12 Girl 1 to groups **Thera goes Chris 
into the closet*" 

3il6 Girl 2 to teachers "Chris went into the 
closet*" 

3*20 Girl 2 to teachers "Chris went into the 
closet*" 



FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL B 

feeling 



feeling 



feeling 



FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL C 

tattling 



tattling 



tattling 



3:22 End of Interaction, 



Most of the utterances of the primary participant were classified as feeling with 
regard to the situation (Functional Level B) and were realized (Functional Level C) as ^ 
accusing utterances. Most of the utterances made by the other participants were classi-^ 
fied as controlling on Functional Level B and were realized with regard to the other 
participants as arguing utterances (Functional Level C) . 

The situation did not end successfully. The primary participant, unable to locate 
his scissors, threw a different pair of scissors on the table and walked away to hide in 
the closet* The unsuccessful resolution may be in p^t due to the fact that the utter-- 
ances made by the primary participant were most frequently feeling utterances with regard 
to the situation, while the utterances made by the other participants were most frequently 
controlling utterances with regard to the situation, 

DISCUSSION 

The most important finding of this research is that the system of observation being 
tested did produce novel and interesting data and took into account several Important 
aspects of comunication interaction. It includes the four factors of a communication 
situation listed by Wood (1976)* Furthermore, this system can be used in naturally 
occurring conversations, and utterances can be described with regard to purpose or 
function where functional levels do not have to correspond on a one to one basis and 
utterances can serve more than one function (Halliday, 1973), In this paper, grammatica] 
form was not mentioned* However, form could be described in this system and, in facL, 
was noted by the experimenter during observations. Finally, this system describes when 
participants enter and leave interaction. u 

One of the most unique aspects of this system involves Functional Level C whicK 
describes utterances with regard to the speaker. This level of analysis allows an 
observer to describe the set of culturally defined alternatives which make up the 
structures of knowledge or coiranunication eompetence that all speakers in a culture 
possess (Hymes* 1969). This level of analysis also allows experimenters to make judg-' 
ments of appropriateness of utterances. In reviewing the literature in the area of ^ 
communication functions, this writer was unable to find any scheme which systematically 
described this aspect of cotmunlcatlon* Perhaps this is the area of interaction upon 
which educators should focus their attention* Instructional strategies could be 
developed which focus on a particular functional classification (Functional Level B) , 
thereby allowing students an opportunity to develop, practice and Qbtain feedback about 
alternatives for a particular communication situation (i*e,j allowing students to 
become batter message strategists)- There were no observed teacher-student or peer 
interactions which involved instructional strategies and did not focus on controlling. 
Perhaps, these did occur and were unobserved. But If controlling behaviors are prac- 
ticed more than interactive behaviors involving other functions, this may constitute 
an undesirable state of affairs. The reader will recognize that last statement as 
controlling. Frameworks change slowly. 
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This systum douH not take into account the overall "plans" of partic Jpuntr. (Wells, 
1973)5 nor docs it taku into account the fundamental goal^^ that any speaker achieves 
through language usage (Halliday, 1973). But it does represent one way of beginning 
to make observations wliich is in line with an iniportant line of iiheorutical ^pyculation. 
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